of Cruelty to Animals,” 


GLory To 
, GOD, 

PEACE ON EarTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERcy TO 
Every LivING 
CREATURE. 


m 
2 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 


Boston, July, 1897. 


No. 2. 


MARBLEHEAD HARBOR. 


DAVID WAS A VERY LITTLE FELLOW WHEN 
COMPARED WITH GOLIATH. 

Many years ago Commodore Marston, in command of 
our navy at Fortress Monroe during our Civil War, 
told us the thrilling story how the great Jronclad 
‘‘ Merrimac,” sailing out of Norfolk, Virginia, harbor, 
sank our frigate, the ** Cumberland,” with all on board— 


and how he ordered all other vessels to put to sea the 
next morning—how Fortress Monroe, and the Norfolk 
navy-yard, and Baltimore, Washington and Philadel- 
phia, and quite possibly the fortunes of the whole war, were 
at the mercy of that ironclad vessel, and how in the 
darkness of the anxious night that followed the sinking 
of the ‘‘Cumberland,” a light was seen out at sea com- 


ing nearer and nearer, until at last 
the little ‘‘ Monitor,” first of its 
kind (built only as an experiment, 
and not to be accepted by the Govern- 
ment unless it proved a success), 
came in. 

As the old commodore related 
how that little ‘‘Monitor’? won 
the battle and perhaps saved the 
unity of our nation, it did not 
seem a great stretch of faith to 
believe that the invisible power 
which controls the destinies of nations 
sent it just at the right time to turn 
the scale in favor of the Union. 

David was a very little fellow 
when compared with Goliath, and 
our little monthly Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, with its protests and argu- 
ments against war and every form 
of cruelty, makes small show be- 
side the great dailies of some of our 
large cities, but going as it does 
every month into every newspaper 
office north of Mexico, it has already 
caused the establishment in our 
own and foreign lands of more 
than twenty-nine thousand ‘* Bands 
of Mercy,” and the circulation in 
our own and foreign languages of 
more than two millions copies of 
‘“*Black Beauty,” and it may be 
that under the same Divine guid- 
ance it is destined to prove a far 
more important instrumentality 
for the good of our nation and the 
world than some of its readers 


now imagine. 
Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE RECEPTION OF 
LAFAYETTE. 
We have before us a picture 
of the reception of Lafayette at 
Philadelphia, which calls to mind 
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some of the funny things that happened dur- 
ing his visit to America. The General was 
very polite and desirous of pleasing all he met. 
At his reception at Concord, N. H., we are 
told that he often asked, *‘Are you a married 
man, sir?” and to those who said ‘ Yes,”’ he 
remarked, ‘‘Happy man, sir, happy man,” and 
to those who said ‘‘ No *—something very different. 

The gentleman who made the presentations 
to him could not remember the name of a 
tailor whom he had employed, and when the 
surprised man said, ‘‘J made your breeches,” in- 
troduced him to Lafayette as Major Breeches. 
“Ah, delighted to see you,” said Lafayette, 
‘** delighted to see you, Major Breeches.” 

We believe it was not Lafayette but another 
distinguished Frenchman who, after witness- 
ing a country muster of New York militia, 
[before our civil war], and being asked his 
opinion, declared that while he had seen the 
armies of Russia, England and France, he had 
never seen “ such soldiers as the militia of New 
York.” 


Tommy.—‘* Pa, what’s the Board of Educa- 
tion?” 

Mr. F.—‘* When I went to school, it was a 
pine shingle.” 


<i 


‘*What does Mary want so mueh money 
for?” 
‘*For a graduation frock.” 
‘* What’s the subject of her essay?” 
Economy in Dress.” 


Abraham Lincoln once received a letter ask- 
ing for a ‘‘ sentiment”? and his autograph. He 
replied: ‘‘Dear Madam—When you ask a 
stranger for that which is of interest only to 
yourself, ‘always enclose a stamp.,-—A. LIN- 
COLN.” 


THE DEACON’S PROPENSITY. 


An amusing incident occurred in one of our down- 
east churches along time ago. The clergyman gave 
out the hymn— 

“TI love to steal awhile away 
From every cumbering care, 

And spend the hours of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer.” 

The regular chorister being absent, the duty de- 
volved upon Deacon M., who commenced, “I love to 
steal,” and then broke down. Raising his voice a 
little higher, he then sung, “I love to steal.” As be- 
fore, he concluded he had got the wrong pitch; and 
deploring that he had not his “pitch-tuner,” he de- 
termined to succeed the next time. All the old 
ladies were tittering behind their fans, while the 
faces of the “young ones” were in # broad grin. At 
length, after a desperate cough, he made a final 
demonstration and roared out, “I love to steal.” 
The effort was toomuch. Every one but the clergy- 
man was laughing. He arose and said: “Seeing 
our brother’s propensities, let us pray.” Itis need- 
less to add that but few of the congregation heard 
the prayer. 


-_ 


PRIZE COMPETITION IN SPEAKING, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


We are gratified to learn that under the direction 
of the first “Band of Mercy” formed in Denver, 
Colorado, which now numbers between 100 and 200 
members, a prize contest in humane speaking for 
our “American Humane Education Society’s" silver 
medal has recently been held with great success, 
the church being crowded to what the Denver 
Republican calls “a remarkable exhibition.” 

We trust the time is coming when under the 
direction of each of our over 29,000 “Bands of 
Mercy” similar prize contests will be held. 


MERIGAN HUMANE 


Bano oF MERGY 


We have organized on this June 30, 1897, 
over 29,000 of these Bands in every State and 
Territory, British America, and various Euro- 
pean and Asiatic countries. 


MAJOR GENERAL CHAMBERLAIN. 

No one is perhaps more competent to speak 
on the subject of education than Gen. Joshua 
L. Chamberlain, three times elected Governor 
of his native State, and during twelve years 
president of Bowdoin College, and whose re- 
port from Paris on ‘‘ Education in Europe” 
was published by the U.S. Government. He 
writes of his great interest in the work of The 
American Humane Education Society. 

In his letter to President Angell (May, 1897), 
after speaking of the great usefulness in far- 
reaching ways of Our Dumb Animals, ‘‘ of which 
I read the whole of every number,” he says of the 
numerous ** Bands of Mercy” organized in al- 
most every State and Territory of the Union: 
“T believe our people will understand the 
great education of character you are so 
steadfastly promoting. You reach not only a 
sentiment which is worthy, but a principle which 
belongs to what is highest in character.” 


DOES IT PAY? 


Here is what “The San Francisco Cali” says of 
ONE BAND OF MERCY IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

People in the Jefferson School District, which has 
its centre near First and Tehama streets, are fre- 
quently heard to remark the change that has come 
over the spirit of the locality. A few yearsagoa 
Chinaman was unsafe thereabout. If he wasn’t 
forced into unequal hand-to-hand battle he was 
pelted with stones and made to think that existence 
in this country had more penalties than the annual 
poll tax. Woe to the stray dog or cat whioh ran 
into the territory ef the young barbarians south of 
Market street. The cur was terrorized with an ap- 
pendant of old oyster cans, and his noisy flight fur- 
nished amusement for many a block, while the 
feline became a target for slungskot and brickbat 
till she either succumbed to the assault or escaped 
under some friendly house. When pugilism was 
popular in the West the urchins of Jefferson School 
had daily set-tos in back lots, and skinned faces, 
black eyes and broken noses, as well as bruised 


hands and lame legs, were not rare things. 


To-day the Jefferson School is one of the most orderly 
in all the city. The children don’t fight as they used 
to; they don't stone cats, or tie tin cans to the tails of dogs 
or molest the sons of the Flowery Kingdom. And why? 
Because every school child down that way, as soon 
as he is old enough to write his name, is made a 
member of an army for the prevention of all the 
old evils, and no blue-frocked, brass-buttoned guar- 
dian of the peace could ever have done a tithe of 
the good that those children have accomplished. 
For the last four years the principal of the Jefferson 
School, Miss M. M. Murphy, has been organizing the 
pupils of all the various classes into “Bands of 
Mercy,” and although at first the idea was combat- 
ed in the district, it has gradually increased in 
popularity until now every child seems proud of 
his enrollment. There are about 350 members in 
the organization to-day, and each of them takes the 
“Band of Mercy” pledge. 

Every Friday afternoon, before Jefferson School 
is dismissed for the week, the different classes 
gather inthe assembly-room, each class being dis- 
tinguished by a badge of a particular color—red, 
pink, white, purple, gold or blue. In chorus they 
repeat that pledge and then recite in unison this 
stanza from Coleridge: 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 

Last Friday afternoon the children were called 
upon to relate such experiences as had come under 
their notice to remind them of their duties as 
members of the Band. Before starting out with 
the experiences, however, they all joined in a 
song, and the voices blended remarkably well, 
Johnny Gould, a lad of ten, said. 

[** By that you may see,” said the principal, “that 
sometimes people are punished in this life for their 
misdeeds.”’} 

Willie Hammerschmidt found a kitten on the 
road going to die because it never had anything 
to eat, and took it in his arms and brought it home 
and fed it and made it warm, and now that little 
kitten is a big cat and catches all the mice around.” 

|**That’s the way the cat is paying you for saving 
its life,” remarked the teacher.] Other boys related 
similar deeds of kindness. Some __ recitations 
followed and the school sang to the air of ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” this stanza: 

Be kind to dumb creatures, nor grudge them your 
care, 

God oe them their life, and your love they must 
share, 

And He who the sparrow’s fall tenderly heeds 

Will lovingly look on compassionate deeds. 


And now the little girls were given an opportunity. 

Esther Mossbacher had been instrumental in bring- 
ing punishment on a man who was cruel to his 
horse. 

Katie Donovan had seen a half-starved and very 
weak looking dog on the street and fed it. 

There were recitations and more experiences, and 
Arthur Anderson, a prodigy of 6 yeurs, read a few 
paragraphs from a daily paper and was loudly ap- 
plauded. A little colored boy asked the principal if 
the band couldn't sing the “ Mocking Bird.” [The 
request was granted, and it was as good as listening 
to the average concert rendition to hear Jefferson 
School sing the “Mocking Bird.”] The chorus was 
really delightful, the girls singing on one side, while the 
boys on the other side whistled the air and trill. ** Little 
Boy Blue’ was another favorite song, and that was 
also given in appreciable style. Then the 350 chil- 
dren marched down the assembly hall in perfect 
order, according to the piano signals for the fire 
drill. 

The Jefferson School Band of Mercy register is a 
wonderful collection of curious hieroglyphics, for 
six-year-old children have aflixed their autographs 
here and there, and some interesting studies in the 
chirography of the young is the result, although 
some of them sign their names about as plainly as 
Shakespeare or Horace Greeley used to do. There 
is plenty of evidence to the fact that these children are do- 
ing good. Strong men will hearken to the voices of 
little girls when they would not heed the words of 
older people. A man who was beating his horse 
was called to by a child, ** Please don't whip him, sir.” 

“What is it to you ?”’ laughed the rough fellow. 

“7 belong to the Band of Mercy, sir,”” was the re- 
sponse. ‘Please don’t whip the horse any more.” 

“Well,” said the man, lowering his whip, ‘for 
your sake, child, I'll not beat him any more.” 

When children .are taught the creed of kindness at the 
start, the odds are strongly in favor 0’ their making bet- 
ter men and women.—San Francisc ) Call. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TEMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over twenty-nine th and br h of the 
Parent American Band of Mercy have been formed, 
with probably over a million members, 

PLEDGE, 
“IT will try to be kind to all harmless living 


creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.”’ 


Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 
Pp. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy Information” and 
other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘* Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
children or both—either signed or authorized to 
be signed—to the pledge, also the name chosen 
for the **band” and the name and post-office 
address [town and State] of the president. 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DumMB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 

oems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 


ge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals” cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for five 
cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings : 
1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, ‘‘ Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
**Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


THE ORPHAN’S SUPPER. 


For “Our Dumb Animals.” 
SUMMER ANTHEMS 
IN AND OUT OF CHURCH. 


We join before His altar now 
In anthems to our Lord; 

Without, upon the maple bough, 
A robin sings to God. 


So clear and high that note of praise 
Above our choir doth ring; 

Like soul that walks in purer ways 
Where death has lost its sting. 


With life and love and Heaven above, 
Its heart with gladness fed, 
It thanketh God from sun te sun 
For home and daily bread. 
REBECCA TYLER. 


THE SWISS GOOD-NIGHT. 


Among the lofty mountains and elevated 
valleys of Switzerland, the Alpine horn has 
another use besides that of sounding the far- 
famed Ranz des Vaches, or cow song; and this 
is of avery solemn and impressive nature. 
When the sun has set in the valley, and the 
snowy summits of the mountains gleam with 
golden light, the herdsman who dwells upon 
the highest habitable spot takes his horn and 
pronounces clearly and loudly through it, as 
through a speaking-trumpet, ‘Praise the Lord 
God!’ As soon as the sound is heard by the 
neighboring herdsmen, they issue from their 
huts, take their Alpine horns, and repeat the 
same words. This frequently lasts a quarter 
of an hour, and the call resounds from all the 
mountains and rocky cliffs around. Silence at 
last settles over the scene. All the herdsmen 
kneel and pray with uncovered heads. Mean- 
time, it has become quite dark. ‘*Good-night !” 
at last calls the highest herdsman through his 
horn. ‘Good-night!” again resounds from all 
the mountains, the horns of the herdsmen, and 
the rocky cliffs. The mountaineers then retire 
to their dwellings and to rest. 


Over 29,000 Bands of Mercy have [July, 1897] 
been organized under the direction of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, at an expense of 
some twenty thousand dollars. 


AN OAKLAND (CAL.) BAND OF MERCY. 


George T. Angell, of the Massachusetts So- 
cieties, has organized ‘“‘ Bands of Mercy” 
among the children. There are now enrolled 
between one and two million boys and girls. 

Last October some of these boys organized 
themselves into a Band. They met in our 
Office, 309 and 310 Central Bank Building, the 
first and third Thursdays of each month. 
Their title is the Oakland Band of Mercy No. 
26,841. The officers are: Alfred Wilkie, Jr., 
President; Roy Farish, Vice-President; Ed- 
ward Ehelich, Secretary ; Willie Evans, Treas- 
urer. The boys are enthusiastic and report 
many acts of mercy. Check-reins are lowered 
or lengthened, horses are blanketed at their 
request; attention of the driver is called to 
flapping blinders which injure the eyes of 
horses, and harnesses so adjusted as to relieve 
the jaded horse. Dogs and cats are fed and 
sheltered and homes found for them. Thought- 
less boys are often induced to refrain from 
stoning a stray animal. 

Miss Lily Swale meets a group of boys at 
1773 Eighth Street, Sunday afternoons, and 
reads humane literature to them, etc., etc. 

From Report of Oakland S. P. C. A. 


We send 25,000 copies of this 
paper to the 25,000 teachers 
who are expected to attend the 
annual meeting of ** The Ameri- 
can Teachers’ Association,” at 
Milwaukee, July, 1897. 


We print this month eighty 
thousand copies of this paper. 


‘A thousand cases of cruelty can be pre- 
vented by kind words and humane education 
for every one that can be prevented by prose- 
cution.” GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, July, 1897. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies. We cannot 
afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month te the editors of 
about twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 857, South Boston. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

a@ In emergemey cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable te pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send 
us subscriptions or remittances to examine our 
report of receipts, which is published in each num- 
ber ef our paper, and if they do not find the sums 
they have sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the 
word “Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month five hun- 
dred and twenty-eight new branches of our Parent 
Band of Mercy, making a total of twenty-nine 
thousand two hundred and fourteen. 


WHAT THE REV. DR. LORIMER SAID TO AN 
AUDIENCE OF NEARLY 3,000 AT THE BOS. 
TON TREMONT TEMPLE. 


“How I have been pained in reading comments 
in the papers lately about the slaughter of birds. 
Is it not an awful comment on the loving kindness of 
Christian hearts that the woods are robbed of their 
songsters that our girls may have a little extra deco- 
ration on their hats? Is it not a sad comment that 
we should convert our world into a songless world, 
that the white plume of the heron, the darker 
plumage of the dove, the bright feathers of 
our sweetest singers, or the plumes of some 
bird taken from it at nesting time, when you, by its 
destruction, kill its offspring, may deck you, 
my daughters and sisters, in a little added finery? 
Every Christian woman ought to register a sacred 
vow that she will have nothing to do with this 


wholesale slaughter of these sweet ‘creatures of 
the air.’” 


WHAT 1S THE MOST IMPORTANT 
WORK YOU DO? 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 

Answer. Talking each month to the 
editors.of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America, north of Mex- 
ico. 


‘‘Ever after I introduced the teaching of 
kindness to animals into my school,” says 
M. De Sailly, an eminent French school- 
master, ‘‘I found the children not only more 
kind to animals, but also more kind to each 
other.” 


*¢ Just so soon and so far as we pour into all 
our schools the songs, poems and literature of 
mercy towards these lower creatures, JUST sO 
SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH THE ROOTS 
NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF CRIME.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
MR. ANGELL: 

Dear Sir:— Please kindly inform me what 
youconsider to be the comparative importance 
of the work of the two societies of which you 
are president? 

Answer—No society of its kind in the world 
is doing better or nobler work than our ‘‘ Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals,’ but to compare that work with the 
far-reaching magnificent outlook [both for 
human beings and the lower races] of our 
‘American Humane Education Society,’ would 
be like comparing some prosperous country 
church to the great cathedral of St. Peters at 
Rome. 

The missionaries of our ‘“‘American Humane 
Education Society’ are doing a great national 
work—its literature is beginning to be widely 
read in various languages—and its ‘‘Bands of 
Mercy” to be formed in various countries—and 
its songs to be heard like the evening drum of 
England—around the world. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


President Emerson of the ‘‘ Emerson Boston 
School of Oratory,” speaking of “‘Our Dumb 
Animals,” in an address to his students, re- 
ported in the Emerson College Magazine of 
May, ‘97, says—‘‘I feel whenever I see ‘‘Our 
Dumb Animals” as though the impulse which 


sends it out was started in the bosom of the 
Deity.” 


WHAT REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE OAKLAND (CAL.) S. P. C. A. 
SAYS: 

‘*The humanitarian spirit has mitigated many 
of the horrors of war. Like angels the good 
physicians, the ambulance corps, the black- 
robed sisters of mercy and the sweet-faced 
nurses of the Red Cross Society move about 
the battle-field to lessen its horrors and miti- 
gate its sufferings. And now, as the choicest 
fruit of the dying century in which we live, 
we behold the two greatest nations on the 
face of the earth, two nations bound to each 
other by ties of race, language and literature, 
of business, fraternal intercourse and religion, 
ceasing from senseless antagonism and seek- 
ing by peaceful arbitration to settle their dif- 
ferences in the spirit of the gospel of Christ. 


Never before in the history of mankind has 
there been such a display of the humanitarian 
spirit. War is no longer the principal business 
of society. Hunting is a pursuit followed by 
few, and is increasingly looked upon with dis- 
favor. Boys and young men, in whom the 
sympathies are not fully developed, and oth- 
ers with less acute sensibilities, may still de- 
light in ‘‘killing something,” even if it be only 
a harmless bird or squirrel. But not one per- 
son in a thousand in civilized society is called 
upon to witness or take part in the killing of 
any creature, human or brute. The bicycle and 
camera are taking the place of the shot-gun 
and fish-pole. Duelling is discouraged and 
deemed dishonorable. Private warfare exists 
only on the frontiers of civilization, or in the 
lowest strata of city life. Organized societies 
exist for the prevention of cruelty, and it is 
only in countries like Italy, Spain and Mexico 
that the average man is still unmerciful to 
his beast, or such atrocities as bull-baiting and 
cock-fighting openly permitted. Over the 
practice of vivisection there rages increasing 
controversy. Whatever be the final verdict 
concerning it, we know that lessened cruelty to 
the animal world will be a sure consequence. 

This gospel of mercy to the dumb compan- 
ions of man’s life is one that needs to be 
preached from the house-tops. For myself, I 
know no prouder boast than to wear its 
badge of service on my breast and contribute to 
its support. Better go without some accus- 
tomed luxury in these hard times, and feel 
that you are making existence a little more 
endurable for some jaded, overworked horse, 
saving some unfortunate cat or dog from cruel 
treatment, and increasing the spirit of gentleness, 
kindness and pity throughout the community in 
which you live.”* 


THE HORSE AND MUSIC. 


Just at that moment, before any of them had 
begun to talk, every ear caught the pleasant 
musical sound of little bells ringing. It was 
no regular tune, but a delicious melody in that 
soft, sunshiny air, which was filled at the same 
time with the song of birds. Angela had heard 
all kinds of music in London, but this was un- 
like anything she had heard before, so soft, 
and sweet, and gladsome! On it came, ring- 
ing, ringing as softly as flowing water. The 
boys and grandfather knew what it meant. 
Now it was in sight!—the farm team going to 
the mill with sacks of corn to be ground, each 
horse with a little string of bells to its har- 
ness. On they came, the handsome, well- 
cared-for creatures, nodding their heads as 
they stepped along; and at every step the 
cheerful and cheering melody rang out. 

“Do all horses down here have bells?” 
asked Angela. 

‘*By no means,” replied her grandfather, 
“they are some expense, but if we can make 
labor easier to a horse by giving him a little 
music, which he loves, he is less worn by his 
work, and that is asaving worth thinking of. 
A horse is a generous, noble-spirited animal, 
and not without intellect either; and he is ca- 
pable of much enjoyment from music. We all 
know that music stimulates to exertion, as 
well as soothes the weary. Soldiers, as Willie 
says, march to music. If bands of work-peo- 
ple at field-labor sing, the labor is lightened 
and the mind cheered. Buffon says that even 
sheep fatten better to the sound of music.” 


Mrs. 
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GENERAL SHERIDAN’S INTERPRETER. 

While visiting the Spokanes, Gen. Philip Sheri- 
dan related tothe Indians, through an Indian in- 
terpreter, the wonders of the railroad, and waited 
to see what effect the revelation would have upon 
them. 

“What do they say?” he asked the interpreter. 

“They say they don't believe it.” 

Sheridan then described the steamboat, and the 
interpreter repeated this. 

“What dothey say to that?” the General again 
asked, seeing the Indians’ faces all impassive. 

“They say they don’t believe that, either.” 

Then the General gave an account of the tele- 
phone, and told how a man, at the end of the long 
wire, talked to a man on the other end of it. The 
interpreter remained silent. 

“Well,” said the General, “why don’t you tell 
them that story?” 

“Because I don’t believe it myself,” answered the 
interpreter. 


NANSEN, THE ARCTIC EXPLORER’S 
CARRIER PIGEON. 


One day a carrier pigeon tapped at the win- 
dow of Mrs. Nansen’s home at Christiana. In- 
stantly the window was opened, and the wife 
of the famous arctic explorer in another mo- 
ment covered the little messenger with kisses 
and caresses. 

The carrier pigeon had been away from the 
cottage thirty long months, but had not forgotten 
the way home. It brought a note from Nansen, 
stating that all was going well with his expe- 
dition in the polar regions. 

Nansen had fastqned a message to the bird 
and turned it loose 

The frail courier darted out into the bliz- 
zardly air, flew like an arrow over perhaps a 
thousand miles of frozen waste, and then over 
another thousand miles of ocean and plains 
and forests, to enter the window of its wait- 
ing mistress and deliver the message which 
she had been awaiting so anxiously. 

We boast of human pluck, sagacity and en- 
durance, but this loving carrier pigeon, after 
an absence of thirty months, accomplished a 
feat so wonderful that we can only give our- 
selves up to amazement and admiration. 

From Nansen’s Arctic Explorations. 


HOKE SMITH’S FAMILY SAVED BY A 
DOG. 


ATLANTA, Ga., June 2.—The family of Hoke Smith, 
formerly Secretary of the Interior, had a narrow 
escape from death by fire at an early hour this 
morning. Had it not been for the persistent beat- 
ing against the panels of the door with his paws by 
a faithful Newfoundland dog, the pet of the house- 
hold, and the continuous howls he uttered, which 
awoke Mr. Smith's young son, a catastrophe might 
have resulted. 

The family occupied the north side of the house 
and were sound asleep, all unconscious of danger, 
while the flames were eating into the framework on 
the other side of the house. While they slept, the 
faithful sentinel gave the alarm in his own way. 
Mr. Smith is absent in Washington. His son was 
aroused by the noise on the door, and on going out 
to investigate the cause, discovered the fire. 

The prompt awakening of the household saved 
them, and the quick response of the Fire Depart- 
ment prevented the building from being burned 
to the ground. 


A REMARKABLY INTERESTING BOOK. 

Saying nothing of the Bible asa divine reve- 
lation, we have no hesitation in declaring 
what tens of thousands of studious, thought- 
ful people will coincide with, that as a simply 
interesting, literary production, a large portion 
of it has no superior in the English or any 
other language. Read it and judge for yourself. 


A WILL WORTH THE 
ATTENTION OF COL- 
LEGE PRESIDENTS. 


We have just read a 
last will and testament 
which, after kindly re- 
membering various char- 
ities and our ‘‘ American 
Humane Education Socie- 
ty” by the gift of ten thou- 
sand dollars, bequeaths a 
large sum to one of our 
American colleges, on 
condition that no vivisec- 
tion whatever shall ever 
be practised in any of its 
departments, ‘‘and if it 
be found at any time in the 
Suture that this condition 
shall have been violated, 
this bequest shall be for- 
feited and shall be paid 
over by said Board of 
Trustees to ‘The American 
Humane Education So- 
ciety,’ of Boston, of which 
Geo. T. Angell is now 
President.” 


| 


THE SQUIRREL WHO LOVED MUSIC. | 


I have just read about a sportsman who, one | 
day, in the woods, sat very still, and began to | 
whistle an air to a red squirrel on a tree. 

‘‘In a twinkling,” says he, ‘‘the little fellow 
sat up, leaned its head to one side, and lis- | 
tened. A moment after, he had scrambled | 
down the trunk, and when within a few yards, 
he sat up and listened again. Pretty soon he 
jumped upon the pile of rails on which I was, 
came within four feet of me, sat up, made an 
umbrella of his bushy tail, and looked straight | 
at me, his little eyes beaming with pleasure. | 
Then I changed the tune, and chut! away he | 
skipped. But before long he came back to his | 
seat on the rails, and, as I watched him, it ac- 
tually seemed as if he were trying to pucker | 
up his mouth to whistle. I changed the tune 
again, but this time he looked so funny as he | 
scampered off, that I burst out laughing, and 
he came back no more, J had much more en- 
joyment out of this squirrel than if I had shot him.” 

St. Nicholas. 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely | 
most important work for us is the 
humane education ofthe millions 
who are soon to come on the 
stage of action. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


| 


UNSUNG HEROISM. 

Poets, ye who chant the praises of heroes grand 
and strong, 

Who fought and bled for country, battled tyranny 
and wrong, 

Tune your lyres for another theme, neglected and 
unsung, 

For the mothers, wives and sisters whose hearts deepest 
anguish wrung. 

Theirs the burden of inaction, and the harder part, 
to wait; 

Theirs the long suspense of hours, dragging slow 
with heavy freight; 

Theirs to know not at what moment tidings dark 
as cruel fate 

Might reach them of their loved ones, whom they 
need not longer wait. 


Theirs the sacrifice and labor, without glory and 
applause, 


| To accept with uncomplaining, burdens in their 


country’s cause, 

Days and nights endure with anguish, when the 
pulse beats quick and slow, 

And the burning tears in silence from the full- 
charged fountains flow. 


And the grand, heroic natures who braved hard- 
ships, plague and shell, 

To carry balm and healing to the gallant boys who 
feli. 

Just reward and honor worthy a grateful country 
should bestow 

On that noble ‘‘ Band of Mercy,’”’ who thus shared 
its deepest woe. 


Mothers from the northern rivers and the sunny south- 
land clime 

Have a common ground of meeting which their 
grief has made sublime; 

And when the record of men’s actions on the great 
Day is unrolled, 


| Though on earth they gained no plaudits, the right- 


eous Judge will all unfold. 
EmMA C. HINISH. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead every 


child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 
every opportunity say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 


word or do a kind act that will 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Last month we published the names 
and officers of 1017 new “ Bands of 
Mercy.” This month our columns are 
so crowded that we must postpone the 
publication of new “ Bands” until next 


month. 


10,652. 


Ten thousand six hundred and fifty-two mur- 


ders were committed in the United States last 
year. 

In what other country of the world is there 
greater need of humane education than ours? 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 


A MOUNTAIN HERMIT AND HIS 
FRIENDS—A TRUE STORY. 


The following interesting story, with a 
deep touch of pathos in it, I obtained in a 
beautiful town of Utah, which I know well: 

‘* Provo Canyon” is one of those grandly pic- 
turesque mountain ravines which abound in 
Utah. 
canyon a mountaineer named W. W. Ferguson 
lived a hermit’s life. In the winter months 
his log-cabin was, in consequence of the deep 
snow, shut entirely out from intercourse with 
human beings. But he was not companion- 
less, this mountain man—for he made friends 
with the wild animals and birds. He was 
their friend and they grew fond of him. 


In the solitude and sublimity of this | 


They learned to recognize his voice, and not | 


to be afraid at his approach. They would eat 
food from his hands, the pigeons and magpies 
flying from afar when he called them—the 
little squirrels playing about him like tame 
kittens. 


A year ago a New York gentleman, on a | 


pleasure trip, called at Mr. Ferguson's cabin, 
and seeing the mountaineer with his bird and 
animal friends on such good terms, said: 


charm which these creatures obey. If you 
will tell me the secret I will give you a hun- 
dred dollars.” 

The hermit, smiling, assured the traveler that 
the only secret was the kindness with which 
he always treated them. ‘‘They have learned,” 
he said, ‘that I am their friend, and I have 
never betrayed their friendship.” 

The traveler went his way to meditate on 
what he had seen and heard. 


| kitchen. 


THE GIRL AND HER HORSE SAVED FORTY-EIGHT LIVES. 
[We are indebted to The Young Catholic Messenger of Dayton, Ohio, for the following cut.] 


A BRAVE DEED. 

It hardly seems possible that a girl of six- 
teen should save nearly fifty people from a 
terrible death, yet that is what Grace Bussell 
did. Her father was one of the first settlers 
near the Swan river in Western Australia. 
She used to help in many ways, would ride 
twenty miles a day with the cattle, and was as 
much at home in the saddle as she was in the 
Now it happened one day in Decem- 


| ber that a vessel was wrecked off the coast, 
‘‘My friend, you have some power—some | 


Mr. Ferguson continued to live amid the | 
mountains and his pets till last February, I | 


think, when a _ terrible 
down the canyon, and this gentle mountaineer 
fell a victim in the avalanche. His frozen and 
bruised body was not found for several days, 
but finally friends recovered his remains and 
tenderly bore them to the cemetery, where 
now, under the fairest of skies, the wild birds’ 
songs may be heard above the peaceful slum- 
ber of the gentle and loving man, who was 
glad to be known as the friend of animals and 
birds. A. B. Tomson. 
Denver, Colorado. 


snow-slide swept | 


about eight miles from the Bussell’s home. 
The steamboat sprang a leak, and not being 
far from land, the captain tried to steer her in. 
But she ran aground, and there she stayed, 
with the water gradually flowing into her. 
The life-boat which was on board the steamer 
was lowered, but it leaked and eight people 
who ventured in it were drowned. The surf 
ran 80 wildly that no one dared to swim 
through it, and there was not a house or a 
person in sight. The girl of sixteen was riding 
along with a native servant. Shecaught sight 


of the vessel, and turning her horse’s head 
toward the coast, started at a quick gallop. 
When she reached the sea she urged her horse 
into the angry surf. She rode boldly on till 
she reached the vessel. With much difficulty 
she took some of the children in her arms, and 
put them before her on the saddle, then took 
women and larger children. So she went 
backward and forward four hours till all were 
safe on land, the servant having ridden in to 
bring out the last man. Tired and wet as the 
girl was she had still something more to do. 
Those forty-eight people must have food and 
protection before night came on. So Grace 
rode for help, but by the time she had gone 
the eight miles, she was so worn out that she 
fainted, and it was some time before she could 
tell what had happened. Her married sister 
started off at once with food and wraps for the 
shipwrecked people, and the next day they 
were all taken to Mr. Bussell’s home. 

Grace well deserved the medal! of the Royal 
Humane Society, which was presented to her. 


THE GLORY OF ENGLAND AND HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY. 

The glory of England may be illustrated in 
the Queen’s Jubilee—the shame in the facts 
that perhaps 100,000 of her subjects in London 
do not know from day to day where they are 
to get their next meal, and millions [it may be] 
are at the point of starvation in India. 

The glory of ** Harvard University” may be seen 
in the noble words and acts of many of her 
graduates—the shame in her refusal to open 


her medical laboratories to the inspection of 
physicians of highest standing who do not be- 
lieve in unlimited’ vivisections. 


<-> 


FINED ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR 
DOCKING. 

We are glad to report that we have recently 

had L. M. Lefingwell of North Marlboro, 


Mass., fined $100 for the cruel mutilation of 
his horse by docking. 
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A kind friend brings us this cut showing what The Great Educator above represented proposes to teach the children 
and youth in our American schools. 
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The question is asked us, ** What is the circulation 


of Our Dumb Animals f 
Answer — Regularly between 50,000 and 60,000, and 
sometimes it has been from 100,000 to 200,000. 


Our Dumb Animals GOES EACH MONTH 


In the State to 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massa- 
chusetts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
All Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presi- 
dents and cashiers, postmasters, school superin- 
tendents, large numbers of writers, speakers and 
teachers through the State. About 500 of the So- 
ciety’s agents in almost every Massachusetts city 
and town. 

*“ Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds 
of coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of 
ali Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 


Outside the State. 


All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own 
and foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of 
Mercy in our own and other countries. Members of 
our National Congress. Presidents of ali American Col- 
leges and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speak- 
ers, teachers, and many others in various States and 
Territories. The editors of about twenty thousand Amer- 
tcan publications, including all in our own country and 
British America. 

Of these about twenty thousand we have good rea- 
sons for believing that not less than nineteen thou- 
sand, and perhaps more, are read either by editors or 
by their wives and children. 


“The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every 
man, woman and child in the country. Price, 
5 cents.—Boston Courier. 


Our last edition of ‘‘The Strike at Shane’s” 
was 60,000. Our last edition of ‘‘Hollyhurst,” 
20,000. 


“LIGHT TO BENEFI' MANKIND.” 
For this valuable paper written by a New York 
Vice-president of our American Humane Education 
Society—gratuitously circulated by American Humane 
Education Society—write 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 
19 Milk Street, Boston. 


DON’T FORGET. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind 
to his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed 
horse. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and re- 
ceive a copy without charge. 


IS IT CRUEL? 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable 
without exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condi- 
tion. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals then the cruelty is still 
greater. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PRIZES $675. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) 
$100 for evidence which shall enable the Society to 
convict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2.) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3.) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse 
to be mutilated for life. 

(4.) $50 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5.) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes 
of $5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the 
laws of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating 
bird or taking eggs from its nest. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 cents 
each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months in 
New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobiography, 
in paper covers, 6 cents each at office, or 10 
cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 cents each at 
office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 60 cents at 
office, or 72 cents mailed. Cheaper edition, 
25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both editions cloth 
bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all remit- 
tances. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 

(1.) Placards for the protection of birds. 

(2.) Placards for the protection of horses from 
docking and tight check-reins. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


We are pleased to learn from Omaha, Nebraska, 
that “Band of Mercy” girls there are having the 
tight check-reins in that city loosened. 


CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA--TWENTY- 
NINE SCHOOLS. 


We are glad to receive on this June 7th a large or- 
der for our humane publications from Cape Town, 
accompanied by a remittance, and that it is the in- 
tention to have Our Dumb Animals subscribed for by 
the pupils in twenty-nine schools where they have al- 
ready formed “Bands of Mercy.” 


TEXAS. 

We are glad to be informed of two Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals formed by 
some of the best citizens at Fort Worth and at Aus- 
tin, Texas, through the instrumentality of our 
good friend, Mrs. E. Irene Rood, also of a bill in the 
Texas Legislature requiring humane education in 
the public schools, which is likely to pass, also of 
various new “Bands of Mercy” formed in Texas, also 
that a kind friend in Texas has remembered our 
American Humane Education Society” generously in 
a recent will. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


We are glad to know by letter from New Zealand 
that they are earnestly pushing the establishment 
of our “Bands of Mercy” there, which already have 
enrolled a large number of children. They want 
our badges, literature, etc. 


ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE OON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows 
the size and face 
inscriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed ‘‘ The 
American Humane 
Education Society.” 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is just 
what we pay for them by the hundred. 

Each is in a box on red velvet, and we make 
no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public 
hall is secured, several schools or Sunday-schools are 
invited to send their best speaker or reciter to com- 
pete for the prize medal; some prominent citizen 
presides; other prominent citizens act as the com- 
mittee of award, and a small admission fee, ten or 
twenty cents, pays all the costs, and leaves a hand- 
some balance for the local humane society or ‘‘Band of 
Mercy,” or school or Sunday-school or church or lib- 
rary or any other object preferred. 

It is a splendid and easy way to raise money. 

We have a book of 192 pages describing the plan 
and containing beautiful selections to be used by 
the speakers and reciters in these contests, which our 
“American Humane Education Society” sends to those 
who are going to contest, on receipt of six cents in 
postage stamps to pay postage; and ¢o all others for 
sixteen cents in postage stamps, which is precisely 
what they cost us with postage. 

Every school taking part wants to attend, so do 
parents and friends; good music is added, and a full 
audience is insured, and a very enthusiastic one, for 
every school of course cheers its champion, and, 
for a week after, the merits of what was said and how 
it was said will be discussed, not only by children but 
by parents. 

As before stated, these prize contests have 
been already recommended by the Master of the 
National Grange for all the Granges of our 
country — also by the National Superintendent 
of the Department of Mercy of the W.C. T. U., 
to be adopted by that organization all over the 
country, and they have attracted notice from 
the press as far off as London and Australia. 

We have already considerable orders for both 
books and medals, and on our table are interest- 
ing accounts of their success, at one of which 
in Cleveland, Ohio, the Mayor of the city 
presided. 


‘SPANISH BLACK BEAUTY,” $80. 

Dear Sir,—God prosper a thousand-fold your 
benevolent effort to send your Spanish edition 
of ‘‘Black Beauty’? into Spanish lands where 
cruelties perpetrated on horses and defence- 
less animals are a burning shame on our pres- 
ent civilization. 

It is a great pleasure to me to send the enclosed $50 
in aid of your purpose of sending that great 
“Preacher of Mercy” (‘Black Beauty") to better the 
condition of the animals they now torture and 
abuse. A LOVER OF HORSES. 


Cases investigated by our Boston Officers in May. 

Whole number dealt with, 487; animals taken 
from work, 89; horses and other animals mercifully 
killed, 195. 
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THREE FRIENDS WHO DON’ WANT TO BE VIVISECTED. 


“SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE.” 

There comes to our table under the above 
title a very useful and interesting book com- 
piled by Miss Sarah J. Eddy of Providence, 
Rhode Island, for use in schools, homes and 
** Bands of Mercy.” 

It contains over a hundred pages of beauti- 
ful songs with music, and nearly another hun- 
dred pages of carefully selected thought and 


information in regard to humane education 


and our ‘*Bands of Mercy.” 
We have had it examined by two musical 


critics who thoroughly recommend it, and we | 


certainly wish it may have a wide circulation 
in schools, homes and ‘*Bands of Mercy.” 

The price per copy is in stiff board covers 30 
cents; in Japanese sea moss covers 40 cents. 
Postage 8 cents. A discount is made to buyers 
of 25 or more copies. Address Art and Natural 


Study Publishing Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


THE GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION OF 
OUR HUMANE LITERATURE. 


A friend urges a larger gratuitous distribution 
of our humane literature and suggests plans. To 
which we answer: 

(1) We have for several years been distrib- 
uting it at the rate of about $15,000 a year, 
which is all we can afford. 

(2) That to comply with the requests of our 
friends would probably require about double 
that sum—say $30,000 a year. 

(3) That if we had the means we could easily 
distribute through our American Humane Edu- 
cation Society’s Bands of Mercy and other hu- 
mane channels ten times that sum—say $150,000 
every year. 

(4) That to properly carry on our‘* American 
Humane Education Society’s ” work would re- 
quire as much money as any of our sectarian 


| 


missionary societies have—say $500,000 or up- 


wards every year. 


(5) What work in the world is more im- 
portant to-day for the protection of the prop- 
erty and lives of human beings than the humane 
education of the millions of children and youth 
now in our public and private schools as well 
as in those of foreign countries? 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WHY NOT? 

Mr. Angell, why don’t you take for “Our Dumb 
Animals” advertisements and make a lot of money? 

Answer—Our paper is not intended to be a money- 
making institution. It has an entirely different ob- 
ject. We have no space for advertisements, even 
though the proprietor of some medicine should 
offer us a large sum. 

If our object had been to make money we should 
long ago have accepted propositions, one of which 
would in all human probability have given us ten times 
the amount we now possess. 


TO ALL CLERGYMEN IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND ELSEWHERE. 


In the Sunday-school of a large church in 
Baltimore they have decided to secure a large 
number of annual subscriptions for Our Dumb 
Animals. The solicitor’s commission, namely, 
twenty-five cents on each copy, to be given to 


aid in church work. Our regular price is fifty | 


cents a copy. 

If in every Sunday-school of the United 
States the same plan should be adopted it 
would raise the circulation of Our Dumb 
Animals te millions, and at the same time 
raise in every Sunday-school a considerable 
amount of money to be used for church work or 
any other work that the Sunday-school may 
choose to give it to. 


CAN MAKE MONEY. 

Any teacher or pupil can make money by 
securing fifty cent annual subscriptions for 
Our Dumb Animals, and retaining one-half of 
each subscription as compensation for doing 
it. No paper in the world has been more 
highly praised. 


VIVISECTION. 

(Extract from the annual address before the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, by Dr. Henry J. 
Bigelow, Professor of Surgery in Harvard Univer- 
sity.] 

‘““How few facts of immediate considerable 
value to our race have of late years been extorted 
from the dreadful sufferings of dumb animals — 
the cold-blooded cruelties now more and more 
practised under the authority of science! The 
horrors of vivisection have supplanted the 
solemnity, the thrilling fascination of the old 
unetherized operation upon the human suf- 
ferer.” 

* = * * * * * a 

“ Ihave heard it said that ‘somebody must do this.’ I 
say it is needless. Nobody should do it. Watch the 
tudents at a vivisecti It is the blood and suffer- 
ing, not the science, that rivets their breathless 
attention. If hospital service makes young students 
less tender of suffering, isecti dead their 
humanity and begets indifference to it. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 
We have recently had hung in our principal 
office [in a large frame and conspicuous posi- 
tion] the names of those who have kindly re- 
membered our two Societies in their wills. 
When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


In going away for the summer 
don’t forget your cat, 
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OUR COLLEGES. 

We are glad to notice recently [perhaps as a re- 
sult of sending this paper to all college presidents, 
as well as to every newspaper office in North Amer- 
ica, north of Mexico] a decided stiffening of the 
spinal columns of some of our college authori- 
ties in dealing with their rowdy students. 

Well—the more of this they succeed in get- 
ting the better it will be for their colleges and 
the future generations of college graduates. 

Napoleon’s merciful way of dealing with 
mobs was to Jire solid shot first. 

Moral suasion is a very good thing sometimes, 
but at others is utterly useless. 

Three or four years ago, while passing the 
private grounds of a gentleman in the out- 
skirts of our city, we found a gang of young 
rowdies stoning two beautiful grey squirrels 
on one of the trees. 

We remonstrated, without the slightest ef- 
fect—then grasping our good cane we went 
for them, and they [perhaps judging from our 
appearance that we were a detachment of our 
Massachusetts ‘‘Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery’’] took to their heels [or rather to their bi- 
cycles} and left with a rapidity that defied pur- 
suit. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FOUR YEARS AGO. ‘ 


Four years ago a poor laborer named Halletza left 
his home across the ocean in Hungary, and came to 
this country to prepare a home for his wife and 
boy. The wife soon died, leaving the baby. The 
father worked for three years in a Pennsylvania 
mill town before he was able to rent a little cabin 
and make it comfortable. He was hungry for a 
sight of his child, to hear it speak, to hold it in his 
arms; but he could not go to Hungary after it, for 
to do so would cause him to lose his work. So he 
sent money for the passage, asking that the child 
be sent in care of emigrants coming to New York. 

The child’s guardian knew no emigrants coming 
to America, so she bought a ticket and tied it about 
the child’s neck with a tag on which was written 
the father’s name and address, and a few words 
begging all good Christians for the love of God to give 
him food and drink. 

The four-year-old boy, with blue eyes and flaxen 
hair, was found by an astonished railroad guard in 
adistantcity. The man shared his own meals with 
him. The disorderly people who crowded the car 
spoke kindly to the frightened little boy. The 
women made room for him beside their own chil- 
dren at night, and when he cried for home they 
rocked him to sleep in their arms. 

In their care he rode hundreds of miles across the 
Alps, and passed through Italy to Genoa, where 
they carried him on board the steamer for New 
York. He was among strangers again, but the story 
of the friendless baby was told through the ship. 
After that somebody was always ready to feed him, 
to rock him to sleep, to hold him on the knee. The 
cabin passengers made up a purse for him. The 
women in the steerage washed his little aprons and 
frocks and mended them. 

When he reached New York his friends bade him 
good-bye, and placed him on the Pennsylvania 
train. Some kind soul telegraphed his father, and 
that evening, when the cars rolled up to the station 
of the town, @ workman caught the child in his 
arms, and with tears rolling down his cheeks car- 
ried him to his home. 

Do you think that any of those who made efforts 
to show kindness to the child ever regretted it? 

The Troy (N. Y.) Catholic Weekly. 


But forever and forever 

Let it be the soul’s endeavor 

Love from hatred to dissever, 
And in whatsoe’er we do, 

Won by truth’s eternal beauty, 

To our highest sense of duty 
Evermore be firm and true. 


TELEPHONE. 


Mr. M., a Boston gentleman, has a telephone in 
his house, and one day instructed a newly-engaged 
maidservant how to reply in case there should 
come a call over the wire during his absence. One 
day there came such a call, and Norah went to the 
telephone. 

“‘Well, sor?’ said Norah, with her mouth to the 
speaking tube. 

“Who's that?” came over the wire in a masculine 
voice. 

“It’s me, sor?” 

**And who is me?” 

**And how should Oi know who yeez are?” re 
torted Norah, and the laugh that reached her ears 
over the wire made her so angry that she “ broke 
the connection.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


The above will doto go with the story of the boy 
who telephoned, ‘Send upa bag of oats.” “ Who 
are they for?” For the horse.’ 


SEPULTURE OF TIIE LIVING. 


As our readers know, we have written much 
and done much in petitioning the Legislatures of 
all our States on the above subject. We cut 
the following from the Boston Transcript of 
June 12th: 


My own observation, pursued for a number of 
years, prepares me to assert that in this country 
one person each week is buried alive. This is the 
mildest statement possibile, since it refers only to the 
cases where bodies are exhumed, indubitable traces 
of life in the grave being detected and the facts re- 
»orted in the public press. When we consider that 
hardly one in 1,000 of the bodies buried is ever again 
examined, when we consider that weekly one of the 
Jew examined is found to have been buried alive, we 
are appalled at the awful possibilities—aye, the aw- 
Sul realities—as to the extent of living sepulture. 

Physicians are not partial to public utterances on 
the subject. The theme is too horrible for popular- 
ity. They hesitate to declare the facts, since the 
facts are rather injurious to themselves, as showing 
their inability, under certain conditions, to dis- 
tinguish between life and death. Moreover, in the 
generality of cases, the remedial methods are 
doubtful, or difficult of execution. I have discussed 
the subject with many men prominent in the medi- 
cal world, and, without exception, they refuse to 
be quoted on the subject, but in their confidences most 
of them have admitted the acouracy o/ the facts I have 
already set forth.—The Arena. 


NEW DIPHTHERIA CURE. 


JERSEY Ciry, N.J., June 1.—The Board of Health is 
testing a new cure for diphtheria which has been 
discovered by Dr. P. M. Bracelin of Davenport, 
lewa. The new remedy is the administration by 
inhalation of chlorine gas, whose irritating proper- 
ties are removed with a formula discovered by Dr. 
Bracelin. Three malignant cases of diphtheria 
have been treated with the new remedy, with most 
successful results, according to the attending phy- 
sicians. In two of these, the new remedy, it is said, 
was used after anti-toxine had failed to afford relief. 
It is claimed that the new remedy was tried in 
105 cases in Chicago without a single failure, and 
that Dr. Bracelin has used it in his private practice 
in 87 cases of diphtheria and only one death 
occurred. 


We take the above from the Boston Evening 
Transcript of June Ist, and do most sin- 
cerely hope that this new discovery may end 
all discussions of those who advocate and op- 
pose the use of anti-toxine. 


<> 


NO HOPE. 


Family Doctor—“Nothing more can be done for 
you, sir. I have exhausted my resources and ad- 
vise you to make your will.” 

Patient—“But I have been told that Dr. B. says 
he can cure me.” 

Family Doctor—“Huh! I’d like to see him try it. 
I'd have him turned out of our Medical Society.”—N. Y. 
Weekly. 


SMALL POX AND OTHER THINGS. 


We see by the newspapers that two or three cases 
of small pox have recently occurred in Boston and 
vicinity. 

It may be so—though under the excellent regula- 
tions of our Boston and Massachusetts State Boards 
of Health, there has for some years been less dan- 
ger of small pox than of being struck by lightning. 

An exception to this occurred [within our know- 
ledge] in a Massachusetts city, some time since, 
where [in the absence of her husband] a young, beauti- 
ful and highly educated bride, having only a slight 
attack of chicken pox—of no danger whatever—was 
summarily forced to leave her comfortable home 
and in a rotten old hack taken to an isolated, dirty 
shanty called a small pox hospital [whose last ten- 
ant was a wandering negro] where she was placed 
by the city physician in charge of a young unjfledged 
medical student, who, ordering her beautiful hair cut 
off and plenty of morphine, left her in charge of a 
solitary nurse, of little if any experience with the 
disease, to live or die during the night, as the case 
might be. 

If she had died during the night she would [sepa- 
rated from every friend| have been buried in some 
potter's field. 

Some women would have gone crazy—but this 
one, of more heroic mould, refused to have her hair 
cut off, or take the morphine, and in a few days was 
back again in her comfortable home. It was a medi- 
cal outrage for which the city and its doctor ought 
to have been sued for $10,000. 

There are doctors who are doctors—and there are 
others who, whatever medical societies they may be- 
long to, are simply dangerous quacks, as heartless as 
the stone walls of a state prison, or the head-stones 
that mark the graves of so many of their unfortun- 
ate patients. There is no nobler man in this world than 
the kind, humane, skilful physician, who comes at 
call to inquire the cause and condition of the sick- 
ness, carefully takes the temperature, the beatings of 
the heart, the condition of the lungs, and tongue and 
bowels and everything which may throw light on the 
case, and then proceeds to order what may bring 
again to you or to others you love, health and hap- 
piness. 

God bless all such members [and there are many 
of them] of the great army of mercy. 

But may God save all the readers of this paper 
and everybody else from the heartless, careless, 
ignorant practitioner who, if he can get your 
money, cares not two farthings whether you live or 
die. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


$1000. 

In behalf of ‘*The Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals,” I offer 
One Thousand Dollars for evi- 
dence to convict ten persons in 
Massachusetts of violation of 
our State law by cruel vivisec- 
tion —namely, One Hundred 
Dollars for evidence in each 
case. 

‘* Blessed are the merciful: for 
they shall obtain mercy.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


TO EDUCATE THE BRAINS. 


Millions are poured into our colleges and 
universities to educate the brains of America, 
while almost nothing is done to educate the 
heart. 
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THE SHAW MONUMENT ON BOSTON 
COMMON. 


Col. Robert G. Shaw was born in Boston 
Oct. 10th, 1837—attended school at Staten 
Island and Fordham, New York—and from 
1852 to 1856 attended schools and travelled in 
Europe —was then in Harvard University 
three years—then a clerk in#New York city — 
then at the beginning of our Civil War enlisted 
as a private in a New York regiment— in 1861 
obtained appointment of 2d Lieutenant in the 
2d Mass. Regiment—early in 1863 was appoint- 
ed Colonel of the 1st Mass. Colored Regiment— 
in May left Boston with his regiment, and 
July 18th, when 26 years old was, with some 
hundreds of his men, killed in attempting to 
capture Fort Wagner—his record being simi- 
lar to that of tens of thousands of Massachu- 
setts soldiers whose dead bodies were left on 
Southern battle-fields and in Southern swamps 
and wildernesses. 


War may be sometimes necessary, and prepara- 
tion for it necessary, but as General Sherman said, 
“War is Hell,” and the sooner we teach the youth of 
America in all our Northern and Southern schools 
by picture, song, story and monuments that ‘ War is 
Hell” the better it will be for our country and the 
world. 

While we may properly erect monuments to those 
who gave their lives to save the unity of the Nation, 
we wish there could be placed on every such monu- 
ment standing out in conspicuous letters for future 
generations to read, those words of General Sher- 
man, “War is Hell.” 

And speaking of monuments, our Legislature has 
voted $20,000 of the people’s money to erect a statue to 
General Banks. 

What did General Banks ever do to entitle him to 
such distinction? 

Was there ever an instance of greater incapacity 
than in the terrible mismanagement, suffering and 
death of the troops placed under his command at 
New Orleans ? 

What noble service did General Banks ever ren- 
der his country any where? 

General Butler [as everybody knows] was nota 
saint,but what was his record at Baltimore, at Fortress 
Monroe, at New Orleans, in the draft riots at New York? 

How did his virtues and vices compare with those 
of Banks ? 

Why vote a monument to one and refuse to vote a 
monument to the other? And how about General 
Devens and our great war Governor John A. An- 
drew, and lots of noble men and women most. promi- 
nent in our Civil War, and in the past history of 
Massachusetts, for whom no monument has ever 
been erected? Of course there can be no objection 
to the friends of any man erecting such monuments as 
they see fit, but why should the people's money be 
used to erect a monument to General Banks in 
preference to so many others? 

The noblest thing that Charles Sumner ever did 
in his whole life was when he moved in the United 
States Senate that victories won by the North over 
the South should be dropped from the national flags 
of our United Nation, uader which our soldiers both 
North and South were hereafter to march shoulder 
to shoulder—yet for doing this noble thing the 
Legislature of Massachusetts denounced him as 
though he had committed a criminal offence and 
passed a vote of censure. 

Many years ago we urged the erection of a monu- 
ment at Washington which should commemorate 
the heroes and heroines both North and South who 
fought and died under the ‘Red Cross Flag” and 
otherwise in the yellow fever hospitals, and gave 
out of our own pocket twenty-five dollars to aid in 
its erection. 

The more such monuments we can erect the better 
—but while fully realizing [as we have before said] 
that war may be sometimes necessary, and pre- 
paration for it necessary, we wish that on every 
military monument in all our Northern and Southern 
cities and states from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
we could write in letters never to be erased those 
words of Sherman, “War is Hell,” and then have 
taught in every public and private school, not only 


ROBBERS. 

We see by the news- 
papers that certain very 
rich men have been form- 
ing a syndicate to rob the 
farmers by putting down 
the price of beef and rob 
the consumers by put- 
ting the price up. 

We do not care what 
churches they attend or 
what colleges they en- 
dow, they are no better 
than highway robbers, and 
if we had the power every 
one of them should be 
sentenced to hard labor 
ten years in State Prison 
for the first offence, and 
to State Prison for life 
for the second. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 

A PRESCRIPTION 

WORTH $1,000. 

A prescription which 
may be worth $1,000 to 
some of our readers is 
this: During 1897, try 
every day to see how 
many human beings and 
dumb animals you can 
make happier by some 
kind act or kind word. 


of America, but of the world, why “War is Heli,” 
both for human beings and the lower animals. 

If the people’s money is to be voted by our 
Legislature to erect monuments, why ignore 
Longfellow and Whittier, and Agassiz and Clara 
Barten, and Dorothea L. Dix, and a long list of 
noble Massachusetts men and women who have 
done a hundred times more for the honor of 
the State than either of the two gentlemen 
above named. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

We see that the above-named gentleman has 
been telling the boys at the Annapolis Naval 
Academy that both he and the American people 
believe in the [so-called] ‘* Monroe Doctrine,” 
which is simply that neither Great Britain, 
which owns about half of our North American 
Continent, reaching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and various tremendously fortified 
West India Islands, nor France, Spain, Hol- 
land, Denmark or Sweden, which have flourish- 
ing colonies on this side the Atlantic, or any 
other European nation, shall ever acquire—either 
by purchase or otherwise—another foot of land 
in either North or South America clear down 
to Patagonia and Cape Horn, without our gra- 
cious permission. And then he adds that the 
best way to prevent wars is to build up—out of 
the people’s money—a tremendous navy—or in 
other words that the best way to prevent prize- 
fighting ts to have the largest possible number of 
prize-fighters. 

It seems clear that William Penn, who got 


along with the North American savages dur- 
ing a whole life-time without difficulty, was a 
fool compared with the wisdom of this man, 
who, as the newspapers tell us, declared some 
time since that he would disinherit a son who 
would weigh broken bones against the honor 
of being a member of a football eleven, and 
more recently advised Yale students to beware 
of philanthropists. 

We are sorry to say that we are afraid 
there is not a man in all America to-day who 
would be more likely to get us into trouble 
with foreign nations than the man who now 
holds the oflice of Assistant Secretary of our 
American navy. Gro. 'T. ANGELL. 


A friend says to us that Our Dumb Animals 
is the only really independent paper in the 
United States. 

We only say that so long as we have its 
management, it shall—to the best of our ability 
—speak the truth without fear or favor, and 
when it ceases to do that we shall cease to be 
its editor. Gro. 'T. ANGELL. 


_ 


A KIND LETTER 


From the Editor of the American Shipbuilder, New 
York, June 16th, 1897. 

My DEAR MR. ANGELL :— 

I see by Our Dumb Animals. just received this love- 
ly June morning, that you are 74 years of age. 

Allow me to congratulate you upon having lived 
so long, and I trust the good Lord will allow you to 
remain many yearslonger. The world is better be- 
cause you have lived in it, and the animal kingdom 
would rise up and call you blessed, had they the 
power of speech. L[am,asever, Your friend, 

G. FOSTER HOWELL. 
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Receipts of the M. 8. P. C, A. in May. 
Fines and witness fees, $89.13. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Miss C. M. Lamson, $50; Miss Edith Rotch, $50; 
Miss Nancy Brackett, $25; Hon. Alanson Borden, 

25; Hon. Wm. H. Haile, $10; Mrs. W. W. Warren, 
$10; P. Leverett, $3; Dudley Pickman, ¢3; Miss S. 
J. Eddy, $3; G. E. Jones, $1.50. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 


Geo. S. Fiske, Mrs. A. W. West, Mrs. G. A. Oliver, 
Miss G. L. Oliver, T. C. Thacher, Mrs. Geo. H. Eager, 
M. E. Gaylord, C. T. Wilder, Wm. D. Swan, Mrs. 
Daniel Simonds, Mrs. G. R. Emmerton, Mrs. S. F. 
Searle, Geo. D. Howe, Mrs. Geo. D. Howe, Rev. S. H. 
Winkley. 

Two DOLLARS EACH. 


Mrs. B. W. Currier, Miss Lucy S. Sampson, Prof. 
G. C. Black, Prof. A. R. Marsh, Dr. K. S. Mudge, 
Sarah E. Sherman, M. D., G. R. H. Thorn, John Rob- 
inson, Miss Martha Webb, Mrs. D. M. Little, Mrs. J. 
M. Harlow, Mrs. E. D. Hayden, Mrs. B. Hinckley, 
Mrs. A. M. Winn. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


D. E. Buck, Wm. E. Lloyd, J. C. Bullard, 8. W. 
Farwell, Mrs. H. M. Allen, Rev. Geo. A. Strong, Mrs. 
H.O. Bright, Dr. E. F. Taft, Geo. H. Cox, G. E. Sum- 
ner, Mrs. A. 8S. Searle, M. O'Donnell, Mrs. J. L. Rand, 
Miss H. A. Francis, W. B. Reid, J. T. Boyd, Miss H. 
A. Howe, Mrs. J. W. Cartwright, Mrs. C. W. Kellogg, 
Dr. B.S. Blanchard, Mrs. Benj. Lombard, Jr., Mrs. 
Francis Leeds, Miss A. A. Richards, Miss M. E. 
Mansfield, Mrs. J. Pickering, Mrs. W. E. Payson, 
Mrs. Kenney, Mrs. E. A. Emmerton, Mrs. C. O. 
Doane, Mrs. D. 8S. Clark, Mrs. Jos. H. Phippen, Mrs. 
Kinsman, Dr. Ira N. Sargent, Mrs. D. 8. Low, Mrs. 
E. A. Very, Mrs. Phippen, Mrs, Chas. 8S. Tucker- 
man, Mrs. Z. Gallup, Edwards Bros., O. C. Sheplee, 
G. L. Streeter, Mrs. D. Choate, Mrs. G. E. Percy, 
Miss C. W. Agge, Cash, Dr. E. O. Richards, Geo. L. 
Ames, Rev. Jas, F. Brodie, Mrs. Mary G. Ward, Miss 
Annie Goodell, A. P. White, John M. Anderson, E. 
D. Jones, Ropes Bros., A. H. Merrill, F. C. Merrill, 
Mrs. H. K. Pevear, Mrs. H. K. Foster, Dr. O. F. 
Swasey, Mrs. Z.C. Ross, Mrs. A. D. Kilbam, A. C. 
Wallis, Woodbury Bros., J. V. Porter, Miss S. W. 
Clark, Dr. G. A. Stickney, A. H. Bennett, H. P. Fos- 
ter, F. E. Bell, Mrs. J. H. Langmaid, Mrs. F. A. 
Brown, E. F. Knight, F. L. Evans, P. A. Field & Co., 
8. G. Symonds, Wm. H. Jelly, Mrs. W. K. Bigelow, 
Mrs. H. W. Balcomb, Solon Lovett, 8S. B. Bray, J. H. 
Baker, Chas. H. Gould, Calvin Putnam, Edw. H. 
Langdon, G. M. Foster, Miss H. E. Choate, Mrs. 
Henry Cogswell, Mrs. C. A. Burdett, Mrs. Wm. A. 
Prior, Mrs. Page Eaton, Mrs. 8. F. Trull, W. H. 
Lewis, Mrs. G. F. Ellis, Miss M. W. Carleton, Mrs. 
J. F. Ramsdell, Mrs. H. B. Dow, E. E. Thompson, 
John Malony, Lawrence Reade, Mrs. F. H. Burdett, 
Mrs. Wm. Beggs, Miss E. F. Hovey, Mrs. E. F. John- 
son, H. N. Wheeler, Mrs. A. L. Doty, Mrs. H. Hast- 
ings, Dr. J. M. Sherman, E. Stratton, J. M. Knight. 

All others in sums of less than one dollar, $2.60. 

Total, $396.10. 

The American Humane Education Society, $225. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Brockton Humane Society, $8.25; L. C. Knapen, 
$7; Mrs. W. H. Bradley, $5; Mrs. Westacott, $5; Dr. 
Allen, $4.25; J. P. Harris, $3; Rev. M. Butler, $2.25; 
Mrs. A. A. Hibbard, $2; K. R. Sampson, $2; F. Por- 
ter & Son, $1.50; Mrs. S. B. Whitney, $1.50; M. W. 
Hayward, $1.50; Miss Launder, $1.50; C. B. Lock- 
wood, $1.50; E. H. Carpenter, $1.50; Mrs. R. Phinney, 
$0.75; Miss A. D. Ludlow, $0.75. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


Isabella Freely, F. H. Raddin, 8. A. Berry, Bella 
W. Gilman, James W. Goodwin, Minnie Coppland, 
H. S. Ross, J. P. Kelley, Miss A. Butterfield, Mrs. W. 
B. Warren, A. E. Magill, E. M. Springer, Edw. E. 
Hardy, J. M. White, Miss Gluckenstein, Mrs. H. G. 
Knight, Mrs. M. M. Antisdale, W. M. Rogers, Mrs. 
M. L. Grant, J. Dwelley, M. D. Burnham, Miss F. E. 
Loud, Mrs. T. Wentworth, J. W. Carter, C. L. 
Wright. 

Firty CENTS EACH. 


Miss Margaret Wheeler, Mrs. A. L. Devens, F. H. 
Willard, Friend, T. Leverett, May Robson, C. 
Stakke, Mrs. G. B. Sanford, H. M. Sperry, M. W. 
Clawson, Hardy Bros., M. P. Smith, Miss Bray, 
Mrs. Thurston, Mrs. C. C. Stratton, I. 8. Brockway, 
J.S8. Battles, E. L. Weed, E. A. Perkins, C. 8S. Clark, 
J.R. L’Africain, R. P. Murphy, C. H. Odell, G. W. 
Fuller, F. Cousins, E. A. Mackintire, W. S. Harris, 
Mrs. J. H. Browne, T. H. Jonson, W. Briggs, H. W. 


Batchelder, J.B. & J. Hanson, J. A. Laforme, H. A. 
Hale, Mrs. M. A. McNeil, C. E. Curtis, J. H. Sulli- 
van, Mrs. E. F. Brooks, Mrs. J. A. Getchell, Elsie 
Lene, G. T. Merrill, 8. Bixby, W. Howitt, A. W. 
Pearson, C. Copley, J. H. R. Arms, C. A. Watson, 
Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. J. F. DeLoria, B. A. Tripp, 
Mrs. E. B. Hovey, C. M. Munroe, R. S. Pettee, E. G. 
Cedarholm, J. F. Hathaway, Mrs. A. Wallace, F. E. 
Harris, Mrs. C. N. Lyons, R. W. Reid, M. H. Mekel, 
E. H. Hoagland, B. Borjeson, W. C. Cannon, L. M. 
Alline, H. A. Taylor, A. Perry, Miss C. P. Brown, 
Mrs. G. W. Fiske, 8. M. Moores, W. C. Nickerson, C. 
F. Thorndike, A Friend, J. A. L.. W. Armstrong, S. 
A. Clark. 

All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $134.60. 

Total, $245.10. 

Publications sold, $397.56. 

Total, $1352.89. 

Receipts by The American Humane Education 

Society for May. 

Estate of Mrs. J. Freeman Clarke, $100; A Friend 
in N. Y., $50; Mrs. J. A. Woodward, $40.25; Mrs. A. 
L. Lowry, $20; McKillip & Drawbaugh, $16; B. A. 
Plummer, $10; J. H. Fassett, $9.38; Brockton Hu- 
mane Society, $8.64; Miss L. Freeman Clarke, $5; 
Miss Alla Otis, $5; E. C. R. Walker, $5. 

Interest, $1.83. 

Small sales of publications, $30.57. 


FROM ANNA MALANN. 
[Harper's Bazar.} 

‘*A mist clouded her soft brown eyes as they 
met mine for an instant and then turned quick- 
ly away. ‘‘It’s dreadful,” she said, in a low 
hushed tone—‘‘ dreadful.” ‘It's wicked, I 
know, to say so, but—J couldn't be happy up 
there and them outside. Me and all the real 
folks, that’s had everything in this world— 
rights, and laws to protect their rights, and — 
and — souls— us all inside heaven, and them 
that’s been put upon and worried and tortur’d 
all their days, them outside of it all, oh, I 
couldn’t stand it—I know I couldn’t! So— 
well— maybe I sha’n’t be there myself.” She 
went on hurriedly, as if in response to some 
expression she thought my face might wear: 
‘*Not that I’m giving up my religion. That's 
a sight of comfort to me—mor’n anything 
else, I guess. But, you see, folks generally are 
so busy saving their own souls and other people’s 
— heathens and all — they can’t attend to righting 
the awful wrongs done to creaturs, and it’s 
nat’ral, I know. But I’ve got a leaning that 
way, and I’m so made I seem to know how 
to help animals and coax folks to be good to 
them. So I just tell God right out all about 
it — that I feel I must give up my whole life, 
day in and day out, to helping and com- 
forting these creaturs He’s made, and made 
so like folks in everything but just not hav- 
ing souls. And I tell Him—she spoke soft- 
ly and reverently — ** J tell Him I love Him and 
want to serve Him, and I’m on His side, and will 
be to my dying day. But I’ve got such a terri- 
ble aching and burning over the things done 
to these creaturs that I can’t attend to the 
other things folks tell me is the highest, most 
important ones. I haven't got time for all the 
meetings — the sewing society and missionary 
concerts and temperance meetings and teach- 
ers’ meetings and the anti-smoking society, 
and all those stated means, as they call them. 
I'm drove day and night, looking up suffering 
creaturs, fetching home them that’s lost, 
nursing the sick, chirking up the lonesome 
and homesick. Why, you wouldn’t believe 
how full my hands be. And so I tell Him 
plain, but humble and respectful, that if He 
thinks best to say, because I gin up the work 
and duty of a professor, I must give up the re- 
wards too, why, I’ve nothing to say. He 
knows best, understanding the whole case, 


and I know He’ll do right. So I just go on 
with what I’ve got to do for these poor things 
as if I was just one of them, soul-lacking and 
all. And they think Iam.” 


Cardinal Wolsey held audiences with the 
nobles of the land with his favorite cat perched 
on the arm of his state chair or at the back of 
his throne. 

Richelieu, the great statesman of France, ex- 
cused himself from rising to receive a foreign 
ambassador because his favorite cat and her 
kittens were lying on his robes. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained at 
our Offices at the following cost prices, free of 
postage :— 

Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, postage 
paid. To Contestants, 6 cents, postage paid. 
or ical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 
cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 
T. Angell .  . 2cents each, or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell— 
Eight of either No. or Nos,, as wanted, 5 cents; 
twenty-four for 10 cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 


Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell ya $0.25 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 

by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 

whole twelve bound together, or . 2.00 “ 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by Geo. T. 

Angell,5centseach,or . 5.00 “ 


Humane —- and Treatment of the 
Horse, by H. C. Merwin, 1 cent each 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell 110 “ 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 50 
Five oe Answered, by Geo. T. 


The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell 

The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) . il « 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 

Service of Mercy, selections from Scrip- 

Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 

Angell 10 


ge 

Fifty-two Band ot Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or » ° 200 “« 

Band of Mercy Metal Badges, 8 and 5 cents each. 

Band of Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents each. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by Geo. 

T. Angell, all necessary for Sovieties 

for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of 

Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the 

National Convention of the Woman's Christian Temper- 

ance Umion at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to 

every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty-five, 
40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty 
and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and 
more copies, 256 cents, in advance. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States, 

aw@ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., corner 
Hawley, Boston. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EpvucaTION 

Active Life . . . $100 00] Associate Annual. . 00 

Associate Life. . 5000| Branch. .. 100 

Active Annual. . 1000] Children’s. . oe 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
P.C, A. 

Active Life . . . $100 00 00 

Associate Life. . 65000] Branch. ..... 10 

Active Annual. . 1000|Children’s. . . . . 10 

All members of the American Humane Education Society 


and the Massachusetts Society P.C. A. receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free, and all publications of the Soci 


Associate Annual. . 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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